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BIRTH OF PLANTS. 

Tue Vegetable World bears inscribed upon 
its glorious front, a threefold purpose. The 
first, implies that which Emerson would de- 
light to call the culinary use of plants, Under 
this aspect we regard the plant as ministering 
to the sustenance of the whole animal world, 
and above all, of mankind : not alone furnish- 
ing the basis of the existence of the human 
race, but affording the materials for bound- 
less appliances of comfort and convenience. 
This material relation of the vegetable world, 
although most impcrtant, socially considered, 
esthetically must be regarded as the meanest ; 
since it ultimately concerns the animal re- 

uirements of each individual, however much 
these may be glossed over by refinement. 
Far more lofty is the part which the plant 
world plays in the regulation of the all-em- 
bracing operations of the universe. The 
scorched and rainless desolation of the Sa- 
hara, and the overflowing wealth of vitality 
_ in the humid forests of the gorgeously clothed 
tropics, partly owe their characteristic pecu- 
liarities to the action of the plant creation. 
Varying states of climate, dry or humid at- 
mosphere, parched or moist soil, scanty or 
abundant development of animal, and espe- 
cially of human, life, in the mass, find their 
mastering conditions in the nature and extent 
of local vegetation. Herein the vegetable 
world is related to the well-being and actual 
existence of whole races, and the great physical 
features of entire regions. 

But the most sublime and exalted mission 
ofthe vegetable creation is as the material 
interpreter of the spiritual; the veil which 
conceals but yet declares the mighty Author 
and Sustainer—the gorgeous tapestry of God’s 
great temple; the calbieas of the Eternal, 
teaching us to look for the permanent through 
_the mutable and fleeting. The spiritual ordi- 
nance of eternal being is nobly symbolised to 
us in the immutable law of vegetable nature, 
which decrees that death shall proceed out of 

} life, and life out of death ; that the living animal 
Shall feed its vitality upon the dead plant, 
| and the living plant upon the dead animal ; 

that decomposition shall be but the com- 


# Mencement of recomposition ; and putre- 


| faction but the symbol of renewed produc- 


| tion. 
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* For though to every draught of vital breath, 
Renewed throughout the bounds of earth or ocean, 
The melancholy gates of death 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 

Though all that feeds on nether air, 
Howe’er magnificent or fair, 

Grows but to perish and entrust 

Its ruins to their kindred dust ; 

Yet, by the Almighty’s ever-during care 
Her procreant vigils nature keeps 

Amid the unfathomable deeps, 

And saves the peopled fields of earth 
From dread of emptiness or dearth.” 


The inexhaustible fertility of the vegetable 
world affords matter for profound wonder 
and admiration to the naturalist. Does a 
volcanic island rise from the ocean, bare and 
devoid of aught that can allure man’ to - 
up his habitation on its soil, or that can fuT- 
nish food for his sustenance or implements 
for his-use, yet when years have rolled on, it 
will be covered by a peculiar form of vege- 
tation, to which will succeed others more 
perfect; and the sun that glared upon a 
smoking rocky mass may smile upen an 
earthly paradise. What have been the 
weapons which nature has here employed to 
battle against want and desolation, to cast 
out death and implant the germs of life? 
The waves have wafted the seeds of vege- 
tation, and the winds have carried them on 
their wings. Strangely fashioned insects and 
brilliantly plumed birds have paused in their 
flight to wonder or to rest, and, pursuing 
their careless way, have left precious traces 
of their visit—the seeds of a teeming host 
of plants. 


“ Thus in the earth, in water, and in air, 
In moisture and in drought, in heat and cold, 
Thousands of germs their energies unfold.” 


To us, then, it is of the deepest interest to 
investigate the means by which the limits of 
the vegetable kingdom are extended, and the 
multiplicatidn of plants is effected. And even 
if the relation which this all-important process 
bears to the life of the universe were less 
lofty than we have seen it to be, the pheno- 
mena accompanying it might well arrest our 
attention. The function of reproduction is 
performed in all flowering plants, by the aid 
of the blossom. In nature everything has a 


meaning and a purpose: nothing which is 
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superfluous or useless finds a place in its 
economy ; even the flowers—that calm race, 
all loveliness and tranquillity, without 
passion or pain, desire or disappointment, 


whose life is beauty and whose breath is 


rfume—are destined to play no idle. part 
in the workshop of nature. To them is com- 
mitted the task of perpetuating vegetable 
existence : upon their active industry depends 
the life of every bird that soars in air, of 
every beast that stalks across the plain, of 
every insect that crawls over the surface of 
the earth ; the life of man himself; the very 
existence of the universe as at present con- 
stituted. Well may we ask with Tennyson, 


* Who is it that could live an hour 
If Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of « flower?” 


Displaying in their form and essence an 
union of the sweetest utilitarianism with 
the most ideal beauty, the flowers pre- 
side over the .birth of the plants under 
conditions giving rise to fancies that have 
fed the imagination of generations of poets, 
and have inspired the gravest botanical philo- 
sophers of former ages with pleasant thoughts. 
Many hundred years have passed since it was 
first noticed that in several species of plants 
two differing forms are developed, and that 
the one plant never perfects its seed, unless 
an individual of the other kind flowers simul- 
tattously in its vicinity. Thus, Pliny and 
Theophrastus relate that the country people 
hung flowering branches of one kind of date on 
two boughs of the other, in order to secure full 
crops: and Kcempfer recounts that an inroad 
of Turks into Bassora was checked by the 
felling of all the date trees of one kind; when 
the others refused to bear fruit. Yet more 
romantic is the account furnished us by the 
Italian Micheli, of the Vallisneria spiralis, an 
inhabitant of the rivers. Here the flowers of 
the one kind float on the water, those of the 
other are bound to the bottom of the river, 
until at the period of flowering they burst 
from their bondage, float up to the object of 
their affection, exchange a gentle kiss of love, 
and are borne away by the rippling wavelet. 
soon to breathe out their life—fit emblems of 
the ardent lover, consumed by inward flame, 
and expiring even at the moment when he 
has attained the consummation of his vows. 
Alas, that earnest truth-loving Science should 
step in to crush this graceful fabric of the 
imagination, to strip this history of all its 
plowing passion, and all its mystery of almost 
2uman love! And yet we have no real cause 
for lamentation. The highest truth is in 
itself the highest poetry. The simple but 
eternal and therefore sublime truths which 
science substitutes for the visionary beauties 
of the human imagination, far transcend the 
inventions of the greatest masters of poetry. 
In the place of isolated and mysterious facts, 
without visible connection or harmony, it has 
given us all-embracing principles, and has 
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furnished us with a mastery whieh will un- 
lock the secret chambers of Nature, and 
enable us to behold all her operations, regu- 
lated by an universal frame of laws. 

The minute vegetable cell, artificer of the 
world of plants, here again comes before us, 
as the agent. by which the marvels of repro- 
duction are effected. Not only is every in- 
crease of mass the result of the development 
of one cell from another ; but, in propagation, 
as we here understand it, consisting in the 
separation of new forms of individual life, the 
eell is equally the efficient instrument, 
Within those beautiful thread-like struc- 
tures in the flower which delight us by their 
endless .wealth of form and colour, are de- - 
veloped a definite number of single free 
and unconnected cells, invested with an 
almost indestructible yellow substance which 
assumes the most elegant forms. By the 
influence of each one of these cells,—hollow 
cells they are called—a perfect individual 
is to be produced, a new plant is to arise. 
In the centre, either of the same flower, 
or of another flower on the same, or a dif- 
ferent. plant—and on. the variations in this 
particular the Linnzan system of classifica- 
tion was founded—is seen a little pear-like 
body, from which a funnel-shaped tube is 
prolonged upward. In the cavity of this 
pear—the germen of botanists—are developed 
little seed-buds, each containing one large 
cell, the embryo sac which itself produces the 
germ-cells—the elements of future plants, 
At the period of flowering, the globular pollen 
cells fall upon the orifice of the tube, but they 
cannot pass through, for the tube is wondrous 
small, and now they may be seen to elongate 
into a long thread, pierce the seed-bud, arrive 
at the embryonal sac, and by their magic 
touch arouse the germ-cell to active life, in- 
ducing in it a further cell-formation by which 
a seed is produced that becomes capable of 
carrying on a separate existence. Thus the 
poets may still retain their ideal fictions if 
they are so minded. They may sing of the 
triumph of the plant-cell over material 
nature, a mere contact becoming dynamic 
and suffering for the production of a new 
germ of separate being. ‘They may still fable 
the flower-bearing plant as celebrating by a 
kiss the most beautiful act. of its renewal. 

The scientific value of the discovery of 
vegetable reproduction by a peculiar cell- 
formation can hardly be estimated by one 
unacquainted with the previous state of vege- 
table and animal physiology. The establish- 
ment of this. great law has explained what 
was incomprehensible; it has made bril- 
liant with the light of truth, regions of 
science formerly dark with doubt; it has 
imposed order upon a shapeless chaos of con- 
fusedly observed phenomena. By its aid we 
are enabled to distinguish between the repro- 
duction of individuals and what may be 
called their continuation. For * former, is 
requisite, as we have seen, the dynamizing 
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influence of a cell of one kind over a cell of 
another kind—of the sperm-cell over the 
germ cell; the latter process, consisting in 
the multiplication of the original cell by 
division—a realisation of the old paradox— 
oceurs when we break off a slip from a tree, 
and from this develope a perfect plant. Here, 
growth takes place solely in virtue of the 
characteristic power which the individual cell 
possesses of forming new cells in its interior, 
which grow and arrange themselves con- 
formably to the vesicle from which they 
originate. The gardener, im grafting and 
budding, avails: himself practically of this 
attribute of the cell, otherwise essential as 
the means of growth in every plant. We 
especially wish to distinguish this function 
from the propagation ;. it is of the highest 
importance to the student that he should per- 
ceive the radical difference between the two 
processes : and we insist on it the more; here, 
in the hope that some readers of these pages 
may be led to pursue the subject, and knowing 
that some of the greatest physiologists, 
while acknowledging the vast importance 
of the distinction, have: not so stated: it 
as to arrest the student’s attention. Con- 
tinuation of the individual, can occur by the 
action of one cell only, which exhausts its 
vitality in developing other ceils, as it were 
offshoots of itself and supplementary of its 
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vital power. For reproduction the confluence 
of two cells is essential, the one of which 
acts upon the other so as to give rise to new 
and separate individual existence—in itself 
whole—entire and distinet. It is in the first 
instance by establishing the universal agency 
of cells in the performance of these great | 
natural functions, and afterwards by dis- 
tinguishing between the modes in which they 
acted, and the differing laws by which they | 
were regulated, that physiologists have suc-| 
ceeded in throwing light upon the sacred 
mysteries of nature. for, the application of | 
these principles is far from being confined 
to the vegetable world ; the egg of the chick 
obeys the same laws as the aa of the plant, 
and thus a sublime harmony is established 
throughout the organic world, such as was 
never before dreamed of in our philosophy. 
Marvellously beautiful are the provisions 
by which the seed is fitted to play its part in 
the history of the world, where it appears as 
at once the parent and sustainer of life, the 
author of vegetable; the support of animal 
life. So perfect, though withal so simple, is 
this provision, that seeds have been known to 
retain their vitality upwards of three thou- 
sand years, and, when planted in the earth, to 
germinate and bring forth. The process of 
germination itself, is attended with special 
ee of the most impressive interest. 
e cells of the embryo plant require ali their 


energy for the rapid development of its 
tissues by the formation of new cells ; if they 





were diverted from their active employment 
in promoting growth in bulk, in order to 
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separate and prepare their own food, it would 
be at the expense of the rapid development 
of the plant, which is the great object in view. 
A most. beautiful provision is therefore made 
for the supply of food to the embryo. The 
seed is supplied with a coating of albumen 
and starch ; part of this, resolves itself by a 
process of decomposition into a nutritive fluid 
which offers to the embryo cells all the 
materials of growth already elaborated and 
prepared for use; while a part, absorbing 
oxygen, which combines with its carbon, 
creates an. artificial atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas, tle natural food of the plant, thus 
at once accustoming the embryo to look 
forward to an independent life, and, as it 
were, emancipate itself from a future necessity 
for foreign help. The interest attaching to 
this peculiar function of the albumen of the 
seed will hardly be diminished by the re- 


| flection that it is this also which gives to the 


seed. its value to man as an article of food, 
and places all kinds of grain so high in the 
dietetic scale. Nowhere, perhaps, is the 
aphorism of Malpighi more applicable: Jota 
natura evistit in minimis—nature’s highest 
powers are seen in pigmy forms. 

The fertility of resource which these: powers 
can display, appears almost exhaustless ; they 
overcome all material difficulties and are 
baffled by no physical obstacle. In the 
process of reproduction, not. only is it ne- 
cessary that the pollen-cells and the germ- 
cells be relieved simultaneously, so that, at 
the moment of effusion of the one, the other 
are ready to receive them; but provision 
must be made for those cases in which the 
relative position of stamen and germen is 
such as to apparently preclude the possibility 
of their being: brought into contact. In many 
flowers, the stamens are placed at a distance 
around the germen, and here they may be 
seen to contract their circle of distance, curve 
over, and shed their golden shower of pollen- 
cells. In others, the lofty pistil towers above 
the stamens, and then the flower gracefully 
droops its head, so that the pollen, in falling, 
will reach its destination, or the pistil itself 
gently bends until it touches the stamen, and 
forthwith returns to its former position, in- 
stinct with animal life. But, sometimes, as 
in the orchids and other families of plants, the 
complicated structure of the organs and their 
irregular position seem to defy the efforts of 
vegetable nature and set her powers:at nought. 
Foreign forces then come to her aid, and, 
while revolving in undisturbed vicissitude in 
the performance of their own natural duties, 
exert so powerful and essential an influence 
over the development of the plant world, that 
it is difficult to believe that this is not their 
peculiar task. For, if it be land-plants that 
require this foreign aid, the breeze will carry 
far and wide the showers of pollen-cells, and 
seatter, at least, a part of them.over the pro- 
ductive plant ; if it be water-plants that 
require this foreign aid, then the waves wash 
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over the germens, and the pollen is conveyed | 
to them. The part which the insect world 
takes in increasing the fertility of the plant 
is no less important. The bee that sucks in 
many a flower, flies off with a mass of pollen- 
cells glued to its thighs ; and, upon its avidity 
in seeking nectar, depends the propagation of 
many a tribe of plants. We may be told 
that a glutinous substance adheres necessarily 
to the bee, and that this pollen is deposited in 
its right place accidentally. That the hot 
winds of the Sahara, loaded with sand, should 
carry about the pollen of the date-tree, or 
that the rivulet should play in little ripples, 
are, according to the same reasoning, but 
simple and natural events dependent upon 
fixed laws of nature. What consciousness 
has the beetle, which, in the wilds of Kam- 
schatka, facilitates by its thefts the increase 
of the lily, that on its activity depend the 
life of nearly the whole population of Green- 
land and their sustenance through winter ? 
What has the wind in common with the 
date harvest and the sustenance of millions, 
or the wave with the diffusion of the human 
race, for which it paves the way by wafting 
the cocoa-nut to distant shores? But the 
greater consideration will arise in most minds, 
if all this be but the result of natural laws, 
whence this marvellous combination of un- 
intelligent forces to bring about events which 
have so deep an influence over the history 
of mankind ?¢ 
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Tuis twenty-seventh of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, I am staying on a 
visit in a small but comfortable French 


Chateau. It has been snowing fast all night 
long ; and the fall is so heavy, and the drifts 
are so deep, that all communication by 
carriage is cut off until the cantonniers, or 
road-makers, can dig out a passage. The 
long covered arbour in the garden, with its 
central dome and pavilion at each end, is 
converted into a white semi-transparent 
cavern, which an Esquimaux would look upon 
as a palace. Alphonse, the man of all work, 
is sweeping a foot-path down the avenue 
which runs straight from my bed-room 
window to the fish-pond in the newly pur- 
chased park, on whose surface he evidently 
is projecting a space for us to skate upon. 
Martha, the maid-servant, spade in hand, is 
boldly opening a royal road direct from the 
kitchen door to the woodstack and the coal 
heap ; for we burn a few coals here, which 
reach us both from Belgium and England. 
My host is perfectly content ; the walking 
postman has brought him his favourite news- 
paper, the Journal du Département de 1’Est, 
and he is already deeply absorbed in the con- 
tinuation of an interesting fewilleton. The 

stman’s task was not an easy one; but 

ew Year’s Day and its accompanying gifts 
are near at hand. Madame Fossette, the 
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mistress of the house, is busy expediting 
household affairs, with an eye to the spinning- 
wheel by and by. Félicité Fossette, her 
daughter-in-law, is fully occupied, for the mo- 
ment, with her two little children. My friend 
Isidore Fossette, nephew, son, and hus- 
band of the aforesaid persons respectively, 
has been lamenting with me that it is im- 
possible (that is to say, would be extremely 
foolish) to go out at present after the flocks 
of wild geese which are hovering about the 
neighbourhood. ‘They are not likely to shift 
their quarters far, and we shall be sure to get 
a better shot at them to-morrow. Moreover, 
we are to dine, to-day, off a fine young white- 
fronted gander and there is a magnificent 
bean goose in store besides, both which 
highly-valued head of game are the result of 
our prowess. Trust a Frenchman not to 
think of the larder whenever he amuses him- 
self with half-a-day’s shooting ! 

You must know, then, that I am an Eng- 
lishman residing abroad, through the joint 
inducements of health, economy, and taste. 
My income is just sufficient for me to live 
thus, sparingly and prudently, in idleness ; I 
manage, however, to earn so comfortable an 
additional revenue with my pen, that you 
may call me, if you like, a professional rather 
than an amateur writer. For the successful 
prosecution of this pursuit, a certain de 
gree of quiet and retirement is necessary. 
With an innate dislike to a great-town resi- 


-|dence, and an instinctive love of out-door 


amusements, I contrived to secure every 
requisite advantage by lodging in a roomy 
farm-house, the land ‘contiguous to which 
was cultivated by the proprietors, a widow 
and her married son, all living under the 
same roof. The Fossettes, therefore, are no 
new acquaintances of mine. Their farm isa 
paternal estate which has belonged to the 
family about seventy years. The house itself, 
when I first entered it, was an offshoot of 
the old chateau: all the principal rooms of 
which had long remained unoccupied, until 
I selected my apartment. 

The garden, when I first came, was utterly 
neglected ; a wilderness of weeds, a tangled 
thicket of unpruned bushes. With the fru- 
gality, approaching to miserly habits, which 
often characterises the country people of 
France, the Fossette family regarded this 
garden as much of an inconsistent piece of 
luxury in their station of life, and as much 
of an incumbrance, as the chateau itself. 
But I soon explained to them that if they 
would allow me to act as their head-gardener 
(when writing, and fishing, and excursion- 
ising did not call me elsewhere), and if Isidore 
and Alphonse would work under my direc- 
tions as often as they could contrive a spare 
half-day, with Martha now and then to lend 
a hand to the weeding, they might not only 
have many extras to set upon their table— 
only consider how much better the soup 
would be, with a variety of fresh-cut vege- 
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tables! —but it would become a sort of 
savings-bank for labour, 

My plan was adopted, and we went to work. 
It is hard to say who were most delighted, 
madame and myself, or Isidore, Alphonse and 
Martha, as order and productiveness gradually 
took the place of chaotic rubbish. We found 
still surviving many valuable fruit-trees and 
flowering shrubs, with which the place had 
been planted in the days of its prosperity. 
Peaches, apricots, vines, figs, and mulberries ; 
roses, altheas, pomegranates, hydrangeas, 
and many other favourites of the olden time, 
were a valuable stock to find ready at hand, 
and only begging for the spade and the 
pruning-knife to come and help them. All 
these joint exertions made us very good 
friends together, and I became the family 
confidant, to whom family history and family 
projects might be entrusted, with the cer- 
tainty of finding a sincere coadjutor. Ma- 
dame revealed to me the cause of a secret 
sorrow, and I hit upon a scheme for re- 
moving it. 

A literary task required me to visit Mon- 
toise, the capital town of the Département de 
PEst, a short day’s railway journey from the 
department in which Beaupré is situated. I 
took with me a letter of introduction to 
Monsieur Regnier, the editor and proprietor 
of the leading newspaper there, After a few 
days’ intercourse, aud a dinner (which I hold 
to be the very best way of cementing a new 
connection), M. Regnier had put me in the 
way of pursuing my researches, and I could 
talk to him unreservedly about other matters. 
So, without further preface, I observed, 
“General Delacroix -resides at Montoise, I 
believe. Do you know him ?” 

“TI know him well; he is an amiable old 
man, leading a quiet life, with few acquaint- 
ances and no relations. As is the case with 
many elderly people, his principal amusement 
is fictitious narrative. He studies the feuille- 
ton of my paper most punctually. He must 
be getting into years.” 

“ He is seventy-one next first of May.” 

“He has seen a good deal of service, too, 
Although, I believe, without a broken bone 
or a ball lodged in any part of his body, his 
person is said to be covered with scars. He 
has several remarkable scars on his face.” 

“The most striking one,” I answered, “ is 
not a wound received in battle. I mean that 
across his left eyebrow. It was caused when 
a boy, by the kick of a vicious mare, which 
fractured the bone, and left him for several 
days in a most precarious state. He must 
have been inevitably killed, but for the 
courage of a younger sister, who pulled him 
back as he lay on the ground insensible, and 
gave the alarm.” 

“You seem to be better acquainted with 
his history than I am;” said M. Regnier. 

“T only know what has been told me.” 

“Would you like to be introduced to him ? 
T can easily do it.” 
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“No; not yet at least. But I very much 
wish to see him. Then, if I like his looks, I 
have two favours to ask of you ;—first, to 
allow me to write a feuilleton in your news- 
paper, and then to inform me when it is likely 
to fall into his hands,” 

“With the greatest pleasure. We will now 
step to the Café Dagbert, where the General 
is sure to be at this moment, and then you 
can take your first survey, and Jay the ground- 
work of whatever scheme you happen to be 
planning on the present occasion.” 

We entered. The General was reading the 
Journal du Département de l'Est attentively, 
M. Regnier approached, and saluted him. 

“Good day, good day!” said the General 
frankly. “You know, M. Regnier, I do not 
pretend to be a critic, but I hardly think 
your feuilleton to-day so good as usual.” 

“Perhaps not, General ; that may be re- 
medied another time. I am expecting in an 
early number to give you a specimen of a 
new writer, who has lately volunteered his 
services.” 

“Ah! I shall be curious to see it. 
give me a hint when it appears.” 

I had heard and seen enough;I was sa- 
tisfied. Not only was the General as like 
Madame Fossette as it was possible for a 
brother to be like a sister, but his voice also 
rung with the clear metallic tenor tone which 
was familiar to my ears from the lips of her 
son, The scar, too, on the eyebrow, was 
exactly as described to me. I kept it in the 
back-ground. We soon left the café, and 
departed our several ways. I sat down to 
my writing table, and did not rise until the 
feuilleton was finished. It had been too 
long meditated, not to run off fluently. I 
hastened with the manuscript to the office of 
the Journal. M. Regnier translated it into 
French with equal rapidity. We corrected 
it between us, and it was at once put into the 
printer’s hands. - 

“ Now,” said he, “all we have to do is 
to go to the Café Dagbert the day after 
to-morrow at three in the afternoon. My 
paper will be delivered there, soon after our 
arrival ; and your little intrigue, whose object 
I think I now clearly see, and in which I 
heartily wish you success, will make the first 
step towards its dénouement.” : 

We met punctually at the appointed time. 
M. Regnier introduced me to the General, as 
the English author who had written the 
feuilleton in the forthcoming number ; I 
said it was merely a slight anecdote founded 
on fact. In the midst of further desultory 
small-talk, the light-hecled Mercury of the 
office arrived, ‘The paper was handed to 
the General at once, who opened it care- 
fully, doubled back the upper portion, care- 
lessly disregarding political news, leaders, 
and advertisements: adjusted his gold spec- 
tacles, and fixed his whole attention on the 
realms of romance. I watched him narrowly. 

At first the only perceptible symptom of 
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unusual emotion was the agitated and rapid | 


way in which he drew his breath. Then, The estrangement of his family became more 
after the lapse of two or three minutes, he|and more decided. He was treated as a 
laid the paper down, uttering in an under-| burden and a good-for-nothing sluggard, of 
tone the single monosyllable “ Strange!” and | whom it was prophesied no good could come. 
looking very hard, first at me iand then at|It is a long lane which has no turning ; 
M. Regnier. He promptly resumed the/ and at Jast this uncomfortable state of things 
paper, ‘but soon stopped, saying, “The heat of} was stopped, in his eighteenth year, by a 
the room has dimmed my glasses—I cannot | sudden summons to serve as a soldier. He 
see through them.” He removed them, and | left home with but one regret, and that was, 
it was visible that his eyes were suffused with | that he must part from his sister, probably 
tears. “ Will you be kind enough to read it | forever. Early in the year eighteen hundred 


to me?” he asked, “and to begin at the be-|and one, Jerome bade adieu to his native 
ginning. I wish to hear the whole of the 


village.” 
tale.” The General rocked in his chair uneasily, 
I took wp the journal and said, “If you will | but we took no notice. 
excuse my English accent, I shall have great| “ Years passed away, and, as far as his 
pleasure in reading the feuilleton as dis-| family was concerned, Jerome might have 
tinctly as I can. I repeat, it is nothing but been reckoned with the dead. He never 
a mere anecdote founded on fact.” wrote ; why write to people who cannot read, 
The printed narrative ran as follows : and who parted from you in a way which 
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utterly inconsistent with his present position. 





“Tn place of our usual Feuilleton to*day, 
we propose to give the simple relation of a 
happy event which has occurred to a respect- 
able family in a distant department. 

“Towards the close of the last century, a 
farmer and small landed proprietor of the 


makes you believe they would not care to read 
a letter from you if they could! Now and 
then, some trifling but significant token did 
reach Penelope by unexpected hands; for in- 
stance, one day there was delivered to her 
the half of an old story-book which she and 


name of Douriez resided at Belleclé. His| her absent brother had often conned together 
family consisted of four sons and a daughter ;|in childhood. She kept these friendly inti- 
Penelope, the girl, bemg three years younger | mations to herself, rejoicing in the thought 
than her elder brother. The eldest, Jerome |that her favourite brother at least had es- 
Douriez, received a better education than the | caped the dangers of war, was surviving, and 
rest, owing to the accidental favour of the|had not forgotten her. Years, I say, passed 
‘Curé, who believed that he had discovered a | away ; the mother died,.and was soon followed 
certain latent. talent in his rustic pupil. The|by one of the younger sons. Douriez, the 
pursuits of all the younger brethren were en- | father, had grown weak-minded, drivelling, 
tirely limited to the usual routine of a small |and more miserly than ever. The’two sons 
French farm. Jerome, however, found time | remained unmarried, and still resided under 
to impart a considerable amount of inform-|the paternal roof, working hard and faring 
ation to his sister, who, besides himself, was | frugally, to increase their goods more ‘and 
the only member of the family able to|}more abundantly. Their farm was a sort of 





read and write. A jealous feeling was 
‘the consequence on the part of the juniors, 
while the elders looked, contemptuously and 
even disapprovingly, on what they considered 
as little better than idleness and waste of 
time. When they saw him drawing circles 
and triangles on the dusty ground, which he 
had smoothed with the palm of his hand, 
they regarded him as an idiot who amused 
himself with the chance crossings of sticks 
and straws. When they found that he de- 
voted whole days to rambling from hill to 
plain, from forest to stream, mapping out the 
country on scraps of paper which he carried 
about with him for the purpose, they not un- 
reasonably complained : telling him that he 
would be much better employed in ploughing 
in the colza or sowing the wheat. 
“Jerome was both idle and indolent. By 
the former epithet, I denote his perpetually 
playing at soldiers with the village boys, 
storming imaginary fortifications, and build- 
ing temporary bridges over dry ditches and 
fordable brooks; by the second, his long- 
continued indulgence in undeveloped schemes 
and day-dreams, imagining a future career 


common storehouse, whose treasures, it was 
felt and understood, would pass to the lot of | 
the last surviving member. It wasa massof | 
unenjoyed wealth, without the least prospect | 
of being better employed at any future time, 
except perhaps through Penelope’s means, 
who was now fully recognised as the mistress 
of the household. 

“In the year eighteen hundred and thir- 
teen, a letter addressed to the elder Douriez 
arrived. Penelope was deputed to open and 
read it. It.came from Jerome. It was short, 
straightforward, and not without affection. 
It stated that after so many years of absence 
and silence, he wished to see his relations 
again, That he had been harassed in mind 
and severely wounded in bady, and that he 
would be glad to enjoy a little repose at 
home ; indeed, both private and public cir- ' 
cumstances made a short furlough indispen- 
sably necessary. That if fhey would send 
word at once to his temporary address that 
he would be welcome, he would visit them 
immediately ; but that they must not delay 
their communication, if they wished it to 
reach him. 
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“ A family consultation was held as to what 
course should be pursued. Should they again 
be burdened with an idle dependant, who 
would be more useless than ever, incapable 
of work, with military habits of smoking, 
drinking, and dissipation, to consume the 
produce of the farm and the dairy? 
Jerome chose to present himself at their door 
as a broken-down beggar, claiming a crust 
of bread and a night’s lodging, of course they 
could not drive him away ; but, to invite him 
was quite a different matter. In vain Pene- 
lope pleaded her utmost. It was decided 
that no notice should be taken of Jerome’s 
letter, and that events should be allowed to 
follow their own course. 

“A few weeks afterwards, a disabled 
veteran returned to Belleclé. Hisfirst thought, 
after seeing his own friends, was to call on 
the Douriez family, and congratulate them— 
yes, congratulate them ! on the honour which 
Jerome had shed on their name. What! 
Did they not know that he had risen to be a 
general, with fortune, and decorations, and 
high renown! And, as he was now fast 
recovering from his late dangerous wound, 
did they not know that there was no guessing 
what eminence he might reach. Even Marshal 
of France, perhaps ! 

“* Jerome rich ! Jerome powerful! Jerome 
high in favour with the Emperor! Oh! let 
us send word to him to come without delay ! 
Penelope, you are the only writer amongst 
us. Write instantly ; we will dictate.’ 

“ A letter was dictated, even more mean 


spirited and transparently interested than | 


their previous silence. They even had the 


injustice and the cunning to make poor, 


Penelope take upon herself the blame with 
which they alone were chargeable for the 
tardiness of their missive. It was dispatched. 
At the end of a few ‘anxious days, no answer. 
Another week ; no answer. Another year; 
no answer. Forty long years ; and no answer.” 

Here, I discontinued my reading, and look- 

at General Delacroix, imsidiously said, 
“] should have done the very same thing 
myself. I never would have responded to the 
advances of people who had so heartlessly 
and cruelly cast me off, even though they 
were my own brother and sister, and the sole 
relations I had in the world.” 

“Would you not?” he thoughtfully re- 
turned. “Ido not know whether I should, 
or not. But you are younger than I, and 
your passions have greater power over you. 
Men’s resolutions change as they advance in 
years. Life is short, and anger should not be 
eternal. Please to go on, if you are not tired.” 

“ Forty long years,’ I continued from my 
feuilleton, “is a longer space of time than 
people are in the habit of imagining. Douriez, 
senior, departed this life. One of his sons 
caught a fever, while too closely overlooking 
some labourers in the marshes; and he 
died too. The other heated himself im 
thrashing flax-seed ; obstructed perspiration, 
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and a whole week passed in an atmosphere 
loaded with dust, brought on inflammation 
of the lungs, which terminated in a rapid 
consumption. Both the young men had 
continued single ; so Penelope remained in- 
heritress of all. After a decent delay of 
eighteen months, she married a young 
farmer, between whom and herself there had 
long existed an intelligence of looks. He 
was not spared to her many years, and she 
was left a widow, with an only son. 
I paused, 


“Well,” said the General, impatiently, 


“is that all? ‘Or are we to have the con- 
tinuation in the next number ?” 


The vest is very 


“No. ‘The whole is here. 
soon told.” 

“ The estrangement of the surviving brother 
and sister still continued. In fact, neither of 
the two knew whether the other were living 
or not, though each felt.a secret yearning in 
the recesses of the heart. At length, Jerome 
happened to read, in one of our most popular 
| novelists, a tale which strongly fe him 
of his early youth, but the conclusion of 
which was more inaccordance with the dictates 
of natural affection, than with the unyield- 
ing maintenance of displeasure that refused 
to be intreated. He remembered that no 
reconciliation could take place in the grave. 
He made cautious inquiries. He found 
that those of whom he had most right 
to complain, and whom he now began to 
pity for their narrowmindedness, were gone ; 
that the sister whom he loved, was left, 
jand had a worthy son, whom she loved 
|too. He formed the bold resolution to 
swallow his long-cherished pride and anger, 
and to make the first step. He sought his 
sister ; found her unchanged, except by years 
and sorrows ; and saw at a glance that her 
child, his nephew, would stand him in the 
place of a son. The relatives met, to part 
no more. One roof covers them by. night ; 
avound one table they daily assemble in 
cheerful thankfulness ; and now, at their last 
hour they can, without hypocrisy, utter the 
prayer, ‘ Father, forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us !’” 

“ And that, General,” I said, laying down 
the paper,,and assuming a sort of commercial- 
traveller’s self-complacency, “that’s my first 
attempt at a feuilleton.” But my sprightli- 
ness met with no response. 

“You say, sir, tliis little story is founded 
on fact ?” 

“T am acquainted with all the parties. Of 
course, the real names:are not given.” 

“ And Jerome, the elder brother, who rose 
in the army—do you know him ?” 

“ Yes!” 

He seemed disappointed at this answer. 

He then observed, more as if talking to 
himself than addressing me, “I should much 
like to see how those people get on together.” 

“Nothing is easier ;” I interposed. “I 
want to transact business with them to- 
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morrow” [this was not strictly true though, | 
for I had not yet taken all the notes I wanted 
at Montoise] “and I shall be very happy to | 
take you with me in the character of a friend 
who wishes to join me in a short excursion.” 

“ But the General—Jerome, as you call him ? 
I wonder if I know him. Is he there too?” 

“Tf he is not now, I have no doubt he | 
will be there, by the time of our arrival.” 

I cut all further conversation as short | 
as possible. It was agreed that General 
Delacroix should meet me at the railway 
station the following morning, at seven 
o’clock. M. Regnier excused, himself from 
joining us, on the ground of the exigencies 
of his paper, and his publishing business, | 
Strangely enough, the General never inquired | 
whither I was going to take him. He 
seemed to be indulging ik some visionary 
imaginations, from which he feared to be 
awakened by the least collision with fact. 
He kept the appointment with military 
exactness. I took both our tickets. He made 
no remark as to the length of our journey. 
He had never travelled by that line of rail- 
way, and it was only towards the close of our 
trip, that he was startled to observe towns 
whose public buildings were familiar to him. 

We alighted. He took my arm, and I led 
him through lanes and across meadows, over 
whose features more than fifty years had 
thrown their veil. I opened a gate leading | 
into a shrubbery of evergreens. A shady 
path led us to the garden-door of a mansion. 
I entered without knocking, and we soon 
stood in a spacious saloon, wherein were 
sitting a matron in company with a fine 
young man, her son, with his neat smiling} 
wife, and two little children. Before they 
could recover their surprise at our entrance 
(my presence was too habitual to startle 
them) the General looked hard at the elder 
personage. I felt him tremble ; he let gomy 
arm, and advancing to my good friend | 
Madame Fossette, embraced her long and 
lovingly, with no other uttered expressions 
than, “ My sister!” 

And this is how I happen to be visiting 
at the comfortable Chiteau de Beaupré this 
snowy twenty-seventh of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three. 


THE PRISONER. 


Row gently this way down the stream, 
Where o’er the bank the lilacs bend, 
And through the budding hawthorns gleam 
Those yellow lights the cowslips lend : 
To eyes so long in prison penn'd, 
That blue above, this wave below, 
Those clouds that past the hills descend, 
Are heaven itself; but half their glow 
Those spring flower-scented gales bestow. 


Fear'st thou that we too far may float ? 
Thou need’st not dread yon sentinel ; 





He knows our shallow, shattered boat 
Could not endure the middle swell. 


: . . " - 
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And thou art known and trusted well ; 
They chose thee, for thy woman's arm 

Could nought through yonder surge impel; 
They knew thee quick to catch alarm— 
Ah! knew they woman's heart how warm ? 


But, in such guise; 'twere vain to flee, 

A captive, loosed some half-hour’s space, 
His limbs to lave, his breath to free ; 

And thou, young girl, thy fitter place 

The village dance, than such a chase. 
Well, as thou wilt, the oar resign. 

“ Now, pinnace, speed another pace! 
Was ne’er more need to dash the brine, 
If life be precious—hers or mine.” 


Strong arm, stout heart, thou rower brave ! 
Though, midway o'er the Danaw’s past ; 

For comes the challenge cross the wave, 
And answering to the bugle’s blast, 
The steel-clad guard are gathering fast 

On yon grey walls, “An arrow.” “ Strain 
One moment yet; not this the last 

Will fly as far.” They fall like rain, 

And falls the fairer of those twain. 


It was his native Jand he reach’d, 
And wealth, and power, and friends were near ; 
But, could he fly and leave her, stretch’d 
On that worn plank—her bloody bier? 
Forgot were flight, and foes, and fear ; 
They seized him, as he vainly tried 
‘To stay a life one hour made dear. 
He scarcely heard the dull bolts glide, 
When closed the dungeon where he died. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Howttanpd HovseE is the only important 
mansion, venerable for age and appearance, 
now to be found in the neighbourhood of 
London. There has been talk more than 
once of pulling it down; but every feeling 
of memory seems to start up at the threat, 
and cry, No, No! ‘The cry is not only one 
of the utmost parliamentary propriety : the 
weight of the whole voice of the metropolis 
may be said to be in it; nay, of the nation 
itself ; and even of the civilised world ; for 
what court or diplomatist that knows of the 
“Whigs,” knows not of “Holland House” ? 
Tt is not handsome; it is not ancient; but it 
is of an age sufficient to make up for want of 
beauty ; it shows us how our ancestors built 
before Shakspeare died; a crowd of the 
reigning wits and beauties of that and every 
succeeding generation passes through it to the 
“ mind’s eye,” brilliant with life and colour ; 
and there it stands yet, on its old rising 
ground, with its proper accompaniment of 
sward and trees, to gratify everybody who 
can appreciate it, and shame anyone who 
would do it wrong, 

The upper apartments of Holland House are 
on a level with the stone gallery of the dome 
of St. Paul’s. Their front windows command 
a fine view of the Surrey hills ; as those at 
the back do of Harrow, Hampstead, and 
Highgate. The aged look of the exterior 
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is the more precious to the antiquary, inas- 
much as with the exception of a staircase 
or so, it is the only part of its antiquity 
remaining. The interior has long been so 
modernised, that a lover of old times is 
grieved to find not a single room in it which 
brings them before him. There is little 
which is older than the youth of the late 
lord, and much that has been further 
modernised by the present. The fact is, that 
the house had become so neglected during 
the nonage of the former, in consequence of 
the reckless expenditures of the first lord and 
his son Charles (the great Whig leader) that 
there was talk of converting it into a work- 
house. Lord Holland, a respecter of old 
associations, and of the pleasures of other 
people, saved it; and this circumstance 
should be counted among the claims to 
respect of his own genial memory. 

Of the lawn, or rather meadow, which lies 
in front of Holland House, there is a tradi- 
tion that Cromwell and Ireton conferred in 
it, as a place in which they could not be over- 
heard. From circumstances hereafter to be 
noticed, the tradition is probable. It shows 
that whatever the subject of the conference 
may have been, they could not have objected 
to being seen; for there was no wall, nor 
were there even trees, we believe, at that 
time in front of the house, and we may 
fancy royalists riding by, on their road to 
Brentford, where the king’s forces were de- 
feated, trembling to see the two grim re- 
publicans laying their heads together. 

The grounds at the back of the house are 
more extensive than might be supposed, and 
contain many fine old trees of various kinds, 
with spots of charming seclusion. The portion 
nearest the house presents an expanse of turf 
of the most luxurious description, with a 
noble elm tree upon it, and an alcove facing 
the west, in which there isa couplet that 
was put up by the late lord in honour of 
Mr. Rogers, and a copy of verses by Mr. 
Luttrell, expressing his inability to emulate 
the poet. The couplet is as follows :— 


“ Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
To me, those pleasures that he sang so well. 
6 VLL. FID.” 


Inscriptions challenge comments ;_ brief 
ones, it is thought, ought in particular to be 
faultless ; seats in summer time, and loung- 
ings about on luxurious lawns (half an hour 
before dinner), beget the most exacting criti- 
cisms ; and thus a nice question has arisen, 
whether the relative pronoun in this couplet 
ought to be that or which. Our first impres- 
sion was in favour of that ; but happening to 
repeat the lines next morning while in the 
act of waking, we involuntarily said which ; 
upon which side of the question we are 
accordingly prepared to fight, with all the 
inveteracy of deserters from the other. 

Lord Holland’s couplet is in the simple and 
tranquil taste which,he had so much right 





HOLLAND HOUSE. 


to admire; Mr. Luttrell’s verses, which are a 
score longer, would have been improved by 
compression. But see how pleasant and 
readable are one or two natural expressions :— 


+ * * * * 
“Well, now I am fairly installed in the bower, 
How lovely the scene! how propitious the hour! 
The breeze is perfum'd, from the hawthorn it stirs, 
All is silent around me—but nothing occurs ; 
Not a thought I protest, though I'm here and alone, 
Not a chance of a couplet that Rogers would own ; 
Though my senses are raptur’d, my feelings in tune, 
And Holland's my host, and the season is June. 

* « * * * 
So I rise, since the Muses continue to frown, 
No more of a poet than when I sat down.” 


Beyond this mossy lawn is the open undu- 
lating ground, terminated by the Uxbridge 
Road, with which the public have become ac- 
quainted by means of the Highland Pastimes ; 
along its eastern side is a rustic lane, farnish- 
ing a long, leafy walk; on the western side of 
the house are small gardens, both in new and 
old styles, the work of the late Lady Holland, 
and the latter very proper, both as a variety 
from the former, and as a fitting accom- 
paniment tothe old house. It is also pleasant 
to fancy in what sort of way our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers, the Chloes 
and Delias of the eighteenth century, enjoyed 
their flower-beds. In one of these gardens 
was raised the first specimen of that beautiful 
flower the dahlia, which the late Lord 
Holland is understood to have brought from 
Spain ; by another, on a pedestal, is a colos- 
sal bust of Napoleon by a pupil. of Canova ; 
further west, towards the Addison Road, are 
the Moats ; which (to say nothing of the evi- 
dence furnished by an apocryphal bit of 
brickwork that accompanies them) are looked 
upon as the site of the older mansion belong- 
ing to the De Véres; and further still, 
a few years ago, was a classical altar, erected 
by the same lord in memory of the fate 
of Lord Camelford, a man half out of his 
wits, who was killed on this spot in a duel 
which he insisted on provoking. The altar 
was an ancient Roman one, erected on a modern 
base, and was inscribed with an expiatory 
dedication to departed souls, or the gods 
who preside over places of the dead—a curi- 
ous instance of classical “making belief ”—or 
playing at Paganism on a serious occasion, 
Lord Camelford’s body, however, was not 
under the altar. With the passion for going to 
extremes, which characterised him, he direeted 
that it should be buried under a tree in a soli- 
tary spot in Switzerland which had interested 
him during his travels. He was a Pitt, nephew 
to the great Earl of Chatham, who wrote 
him letters when a boy. The poor youth, 
who came to his end before he was thirty, 
was wildness itself in many respects, though 
he was fond of serious studies. His manners 
were perfect at times, but'at others would 
burst out into arrogance and insolence. He 
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was a Christian, it is said, upon conviction, 
and yet could quarrel with a man about 
a trifle, and insist upon fighting him, notwith- 
standing all that could be done to adjust 
the difference. The reason he gave was, that 
his antagonist was too good a shot to make it 
up with. This antagonist was a Mr. Best. 
Lord Camelford went up to him in Stevens’s 
Hotel in Bond Street, and addressed him in 
the following placid words: “ Mr. Best, I am 
glad to see you face to face, and to tell 
you, you are an infamous scoundrel.” He 
afterwards confessed that he had been the 
aggressor. 

ut, an old house is not perfect without a 
ghost ; Holland House has two. They do 
not indeed haunt it, and were very transient 
in their appearance ; but they will serve to 
give a bit of ghostly interest to the spot, for 
those whose imaginations like to “ catch a 
fearful joy ” on such points. The account is 
in Aubrey’s Miscellanies, which were written 
in the reign of William the Third. 

“ The beautiful Lady Diana Rich, daughter 
to the Earl of Holland, as she was walking 
in her father’s garden at Kensington, to take 
the fresh air before dinner, about eleven 
o'clock, being then very well, met with her 
own apparition, habit and everything, as ina 
looking-glass. About a month after she died 
of the small-pox. And it is said that her 
sister, the y Isabella Thynne, saw the like 
of herself, also, before she died. This account 
I had from a person of honour.” 

Aubrey, though his gossip is valuable to a 
lover of books, was credulous to excess. 
Nicolai, the German bookseller, was in 
the habit of seeing hosts of spectral men 
and women pass through his room; and 
a sick young lady, just dressed for dinner, 
and full of thoughts of herself, sickly or other- 
wise, might as well see her own image as 
that of any one else. The Lady Isabella 
Thynne, here mentioned, wife of one of the 
ancestors of the Marquess of Bath, is men- 
tioned in another of Aubrey’s books (the 
Lives and Letters of Eminent Men) as ad- 
dicted to anything but ghostly communi- 
cations. She and a iriend of hers, he says, 
while on a visit to Oxford, used to come to 
morning prayers at Trinity College Chapel, 
“-half-dressed, like angels.” She would also 
make her entrance upon the college walks, 
with a “ lute playing before her ;” and must 
have been a great 
for she is describe 
virtues but one. She is the “ Lady Isabella” 
whose playing on the lute is recorded in a set 
of complimentary verses by Waller : 


“ The trembling strings about her fingers crowd, 
And tell their joy for every kiss aloud : 
Small force there needs to make them tremble so : 
Touch’d by that hand, who would not tremble 
too?” 


We think we have read somewhere, but 
cannot. call to mind in what book, that she 
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a to the college ethics, | 
as possessing all kinds of| by taking a glass of each, as he arrived at 


(Conducted by 


suffered a good deal of affliction before she 
died. 

We just now regretted, that the in- 
terior of Holland House has been so mo- 
dernised, as, with little exception, to retain 
no appearance of the antiquity to be ex- 
|pected from its appearance outside. We 
found, nevertheless, so much to interest us 
in it (the conversation included of the 
gallant kinsman of the family, who was so 
|kind as to, be our cicerone) that, as is too 
often the case with something one is bent 
upon recollecting, we forgot to ask for 
the chamber in which Addison died. We 
believe, however, it is among the few apari- 
ments that are not shown. Among those 
|which are, is Charles Fox’s bed-room ; that 
of Mr. Rogers (a frequent visitor), with a 
poet’s view over the country towards Har- 
row ; and that of Sheridan, in the next room 
to which a servant was regularly in attend- 
ance all night ; partly to furnish, we believe, 
a bottle of champagne to the thirsty orator 
in case he should happen to call for one 
betwixt his slumbers (at least we heard so 
a long while ago, and it was quite in keeping 
with his noble host’s hospitality; but we 
forgot to verify the anecdote on this occa- 
sion) and partly (of this there is no doubt) 
to secure the bed curtains from being set on 
fire by his candle. <A pleasanter apartment 
to contemplate, was the one in which Lord 
Holland used to hear his children say their 
lessons, and induct them into the beauties o 
Spenser—an unexpected trait in the predilec- 
tions of a man of letters brought up in the 
town tastes of the eighteenth century. But 
his uncle Charles was fond of Spenser ; and 
so was Burke, and the great Earl of Chat- 
ham. It is difficult to hinder great men from 
discerning the merits of greatness. The 
poetry of Spenser was to their other books 
| what their parks and retirements were to 
es town itself. 





The library must originally have been a 
place for exercise ; for, in its first condition, it 
appears to have been scarcely anything but 
windows; and it is upwards of ninety feet 
long, by only seventeen feet four inches wide, 
and fourteen feet seven inches in height. 
The moment one enters it, one looks at the 
two ends, and thinks of the tradition about 
| Addison’s pacings in it to and fro. It repre- 
| sentshim as meditating his Spectators between . 
two bottles of wine, and comforting his ethics 


either end of the room. The regularity of this 
procedure is, of course, a jest; but the main 
circumstance is not improbable, though Lord 
Holland seems to have thought otherwise. 
He says (for the words in Fanlkner’s Ken- 
sington are evidently his): “ Fancy may 
trace the exquisite humour which enlivens 
his papers to the mirth inspired by wine ; but 
there is too much sober, good sense in all his 
lucubrations, even when he indulges most in 
pleasantry, to allow us to give implicit credit 
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to a tradition invented probably as excuse 
for intemperance by such as can empty two 
bottles of wine, but never produce a Spec- 
tator or a Freeholder.” 

The collection of books is celebrated for its 
abundance of Italian and Spanish authors, the 
former in particular. Among the curiosities 
in other languages are an Editio Princeps of 
Homer, which belonged to Fox ; a copy of the 
same poet belonging to Sir Isaac Newton, with 
a distich in his handwriting on the fly-leaf; 
and a singularly interesting one of Camoens, 
which it is alleged must Tee been in the 
hands of the poet himself. At the bottom of 
the title-page is a painful corroboration of 
the statements respecting his end. It is a 
manuscript note in an old Spanish hand, 
stating, that the writer “saw him die in a 
hospital, without even a. blanket to cover 
him.” “He did this,” says he, “ after havin 
triumphed ‘in the East (Camoens socal 
in various expeditions), and traversed five 
thousand five hundred leagues of ocean: 
and all for what, but to study day and night 
to no better purpose than spiders to catch 
flies 2” 

There are several curious manuscripts in 
the library, particularly three autograph 
letters of Petrarch, three autograph plays of 
Lope de Vega, the original copy of a play of 
the younger Moratin, and the music of 
Metastasio’s Olimpiade beautifully written out 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau, at the time when 
that “shaker of the thrones of Europe” got 
his livelihood by work of that kind. 

The collection of pictures is not remarkable, 
except as containing a greater number of 
portraits of men of letters, Italians in par- 
ticular, than is to be found perhaps in any 
other private abode. Among them is Addi- 
son when he was young (a handsome face) ; 
Alfieri (in miniature), the Italian tragic poet, 
who was some time in England; his wife 
(another miniature), the Countess of Albany, 
widow of the Pretender (a princess of the 
house of Stolberg); Sir Philip Francis ; 
Robespierre (miniature), with his pert insig- 
nificant look, on which nobody would have 
ae. that so much tragedy was hanging ; 

erome Bonaparte (a narrow-minded repul- 
sive countenance) ; two portraits, large and 
small, if we mistake not, of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth (Louise de Querouaille, Charles 
the Second’s mistress), quite making out, in 
one of them, the “ baby face,” of which Evelyn 
accuses her (nobody would have taken her 
for an ancestress of the manly-visaged Foxes) ; 
many portraits of the rest of the family; a 
fine one of Talleyrand, by Schetter, and 
one, by Gerard, of Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau. There are also busts of Napoleon, of 
Machiavel, and of Henry the Fourth, the last 
“looking like a goat ;” a curious painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, consisting of whole- 
length portraits of Charles Fox when a 
outh, with his fair relatives, Lady Sarah 
nox and Lady Susan Strangeways; and 
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another, by Hogarth, representing Dryden’s 
play of the Indian Emperor, performed by 
children, one of whom is a grand-niece of 
Sir Isaac Newton, whose bust is on the chim- 
ney-piece. The play was performed for the 
amusement of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
is seated accordingly; and the governess 
laying with one of the children is Lady 
eloraine. 

We now come, not only to the possessors 
of the present house, but to those of the 
one that preceded it ; and therefore must go 
a good way back, before we return to the 
Foxes. 

We have seen, in a former article, that 
with the exception of an Anglo-Saxon in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, of whom no- 
thing further is mentioned, and of the Bishop 
of Coutances, to whom William the Con- 

ueror gave it with power to alienate, the 
be Veres, Earls of Oxford, were the earliest 
recorded possessors of the manor of Ken- 
sington, and seated probably on the spot in 
question. 

It is not ascertained that such was the case ; 
but as the property was valuable, was conve- 
nient for its neighbourhood to London, and 
seems to be implied as residential in the name 
of the adjoining locality, Earl’s Court, that is 
to say, the Court for administering the Earl’s 
property or jurisdiction, it is extremely im- 
probable that none of the family ever —— 
it. It was associated with their name from 
the time of William the Conqueror to that of 
James the First. Aubrey de Vere, its first 
holder under the Bishop, must needs have 
visited his property some time or other, or 
for what did he come with the Conqueror 
into England? The ancient manor-house that 
stood not far from the present Holland House, 
must have been built for somebody ; and 
visions of Aubrey and his successors, however 
transient, naturally present themselves to the 
eye of the local antiquary. : 

This Aubrey de Vere came from Holland 
with the first William, as countrymen of his 
did afterwards with William the Third. He 
died, however, a monk ; perhaps out of peni- 
tence for the wrongs which he had committed 
as a soldier. The title of Earl of Oxford came 
into the family with his grandson. Almost 
all his successors were stirring soldiers and 
influential subjects. One of them was a 
Magna Charta baron; another a commander 
at the battles of Cressy and Poitiers ; another 
at Agincourt ; another was the great lord 
who received Henry the Seventh at his house 
with such a magnificent show of retainers, 
and who, notwithstanding his having been 
one of the chief instruments in setting that 
money-scraper on the throne, was fined by 
his sharp-eyed and shabby visitor, for enter- 
taining him at a cost beyond the law. The 
family branched out into many worthies, 
a daughter of one of whom, the “ starr, 
Vere” of some noble verses by Marvell, 


was the Lady. Fairfax who gave that brave 
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contradiction, in Westminster Hall, to the 
assertion that all the people of England 
were indicters of Charles the First—* No! | 
not the hundredth part of them.” In short, 
the word Vere was almost synonymous in 
English history with whatever was noble and 
dignified, when in its twentieth Earl of Ox-| 
ford it came to a sorry end in the person of a 
ae time - server, who accommodated 

imself to every event in succession—Tory, 
Commonwealth, and Whig—and crowned 
his anti-heroical achievements by cheating 
an actress with a false marriage. The Ken- 
sington property, however, was saved the 
disgrace of belonging to this scoundrel ; for 
he died long after it had been carried, by 
a co-heiress, into the families of Argyle and | 
others, who sold it to Sir Walter Cope, the 
builder of Holland House. 

But before we part with the Veres we have | 
a quarrel to pick with the whole of them, or 
rather with their name, and with the Vere, | 
whoever he was, who first gave them their | 
motto, Vero nihil verius—Nothing truer than 
true; that is to say, pun-ically speaking, 
Nothing more veritable than Vere. For the 
fact is, saving their lordships’ valours (and 
we think we see their dust redden as we say 
it—but it is the inventor’s fault, not ours) 
the motto is false. Vere does not mean 
“true.” The family came from Holland ; the 
word in Dutch is written Weer—it is the 
name of the place in the isle of Walcheren, 
which the owners quitted for drier quarters ; 
and the word means neither more nor less 
than the same word in English—weir or 
wear, that is to say, a dam, fish-trap, or flood- 
gate. “Aubrey de Vere” isas fine an aristo- 
cratical sound as can well be imagined, and it 
is a pity to spoil it; but truth must be told. 
Aubrey de Vere means Aubrey of the dam, 
fish-trap, or flood-gate. 

In short, the Veres originated with the 
coasters or others, whoever they were— 
a hardy, painstaking race. It may be added, 
to complete the notice of the Veres, that 
the present representative of the race is 
the Beauclerk family, the daughter of the 
last lord having married the first Duke of 
St. Albans, the son of Charles the Second 
by Nell Gwynn. The two fathers, it is to 
be feared, helped to spoil, for a time, the 
blood of the actress ; for Sidney Beauclerk, 
their grandson (father of Johnson’s Topham 
Beauelerk), is said to have been as great a 
“raf” as either of them, without inheriting 
any of the royal wit. This could not be said 
of Topham, however he might have resembled 
the king in more respects than one; for 
though Johnson, in one of the most extra- 
ordinary compliments on record, told him 
“his body was all vice,” he added that “ his 
mind -was all virtue ;” a combination of 
totals which, to the doctor’s surprise, Beau- 
clerk did not seem happy to admit. 

But we are losing sight of Holland House. 
Sir Walter Cope, the purchaser of the Vere 
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property in Kensington, seems to have been 
one of the money-getters, who profited by thé 
endeavours which James the First made to 
supply his lavish exchequer without the help 
of a Parliament. He built the house, or 
rather the main body of the house (the centre 
and turrets), about the year sixteen hundred 
and seven, and bequeathed it to Henry Rich, 
Earl of Holland, as the husband of his 
daughter and heiress, Isabella. The wings 
and arcades were added by the earl. 

This Earl of Holland was the younger son 
of Robert Rich, first Earl of Warwick, by 
Penelope, daughter of Queen Elizabeth's Earl 
of Essex, the Stella of Sir Philip Sidney. He 
was a handsome, showy man ; was a favourite 
with James’s favourite, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; and had the reputation of being more 
than in the good graces of Charles the First’s: 
queen ; probably for ‘no other reason than his 
having fetched her as a bride from France, 
and been coxcombical in his attentions on 
the way. He and his friend, Hay, Earl of 
Carlisle, were the twin stars of the great 
world, next after their patron Buckingham ; 
and Holland House, during the prosperous 
portion of Rich’s career, must have entertained 
in its saloons all the rank and fashion of the 
time. Among others came Bassompierre, the 
French Ambassador, who with the dandy 
indifference of his countrymen respecting the 
orthographies of other countries, or being too 
fine a gentleman to hear the word properly 
from the first, has recorded Kensington under 
the mincing appellation of Stintinton. 


“ Wednesday 25.—Dined yesterday with the Earl 
of Holland at Stintinton.” * 


Unfortunately, Rich’s coxcombry made him 
over-sensitive to what he thought attentions 
or the reverse from ruling powers, and in the 
Civil Wars he went to and fro in his partisan- 
ship with so provoking a caprice, now playing 
the part of a knight-errant for king and 
queen, and now sulking at Holland House, 
and receiving visits from the disaffected for 
some imaginary affront, that when the 
Parliament at last seized him and put him 
to death for making a stand against the | 
death of the king, his end was a grief to 
nobody. Foppish to the last, he died in a | 
white satin waistcoat, and a cap ditto with 
silver lace, 

Five months after the earl’s execution || 
Holland House was occupied by the Parlia- | 
mentary General Fairfax, husband of the 
“starry Vere,” who thus found herself, under 
very extraordinary circumstances, contem- 
plating the property of her ancestors. At 
this period we are to suppose Cromwell 


* So, on a visit tohim at Hampton Court, he calls that | 
village Imtincourt— j 
“Went to see the Earl of Holland, who was sick at | 
Imtincourt. | 
“(Le Vendredy 16.—Je fus voir le Comte de Hollande, | 
malade & Jmtincourt, Le Mercedi 25.—Je fus diner chez | 
le Comte de Hollande a Stintinton.” | 
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and Ireton conferring on the lawn. The 
mansion, however, was soon restored to the 
earl’s widow and her children; and from 
that time it remained quietly in the pos- 
session of the family, almost as long as they 
lasted. The earl and his wife, like the 
extinguished court, had been friends of the 
drama ; and for a few days during the first 
establishment of the republic, and a longer 
period in the reign of Cromwell, the players, 
who had been great loyalists, and who con- 
trived to perform secretly now and then at 
noblemen’s houses, where purses were col- 
lected for their benefit, found special en- 
couragement in the house before us. 

From the Restoration to the time of the 
Georges, Holland House appears to have 
been let by the noble owners on short leases, 


and to a variety of persons; sometimes in| 


apartments to lodgers; or, more probably, a 
friend was now and then accommodated. for 
nothing. The most interesting of its tempo- 
rary lodgers was Morice’s friend Shippen, the 
famous Jacobite, immortalised by Pope for 
his sincerity. 


“T Jove to pour out all myself as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne ; 
In them, as certain to be loved as seen, 
The soul stood forth, nor kept a thought within.” 


No wonder that dich a man drew houses 
when he spoke in Parliament, and that none 


but the stupid kept away. 


* More loves the youth, just come to his estate, 
To range the tields, than in the House debate; 
More he delights in fav’rite Jowler’s tongue, 
‘Than in Will Shippen, or Sir William Yonge.”— 
Bramston’s Art of Politics. 


Very different persons, however, were 
honest Will Shippen and unprincipled Wil- 
liam Yonge, of whom Sir Robert Walpole 
said that “nothing but his talents could have 
supported his character, and nothing but his 
character have kept down his talents.” Shippen 
had talents and character both—the latter 
of the highest description. Though not so 
poor as Andrew Marvell, nor on minor points, 
perhaps, so uncompromising, he was never- 
theless to the Whigs of the reign of George 
the First what Marvell had been to the 
Tories of Charles and James—the eloquent, 
witty, open-hearted, and upon the whole, in- 
corruptible partisan. When asked how he 
should vote, he would say, “I cannpt tell 
until I hear from Rome.” At Rome resided 
the Pretender. Sir Robert Walpole observed 
of him, and of Parliament in general, “I will 
not say who are to be corrupted, but I will 
say who is incorruptible ; and that is Shippen.” 
Shippen, in turn, would say of Sir Robert, 
“Robin and I are two honest men. He is 
for King George, and I for King James ; 
but those men with the long cravats (mean- 
ing Sandys, Rushout, and others) they only 
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desire places, either under King George or 
King James.” He was sent to the Tower for 
saying of King George (who could not speak 
English), that “the only infelicity of His 
Majesty’s reign was, that he was unac- 
quainted with our language and constitution.” 
Both sides of the House wished him to soften 
the expression, but he declined. The Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Second, who 
was at variance with the king, sent a person 
to him with the offer of a thousand pounds 
(as a “convenience,” we suppose, during his 
imprisonment) ; but it was not to be expected 
that he who would not subject himself to 
influence for love, would do it for money. Sir 
Robert Walpole intercepted a letter written to 
him by the Pretender, and put it, himself, into 
his hands. It must have been of a description 
more than usually perilous, considering how 
openly Shippen talked of his correspondence 
with the exile. Sir Robert took the oppor- 
tunity of saying tha® he did not expect to 
alter the other’s sentiments, but would hope 
for his support in case of being personally 
attacked. To this Shippen agreed, but re- 
mained in all other respects the same man. 
He was son of a country clergyman, and 
possessed a moderate independence ; but 
married a Northumberland heiress, who 
turned out unworthy of him. 

In sixteen hundred and eighty-nine, King 
William the Third went to look at Holland 
House, with the view of taking it ; but he 
preferred the house of the Earl of Nottingham, 
which thus became the Palace. Probably, how- 
ever, the rooms were larger in the Notting- 
ham house, and so were better to begin with, 
Perhaps also William did not find the grounds 
about Holland House flat enough to suit his 
Dutch predilections. 

“Nothing seems known of Robert, second 
Earl of Holland, who had quietly succeeded 
his father, except that, in failure of the elder 
branch of the family, he also succeeded as fifth 
Earl of Warwick, the title being thenceforth 
the conjoined one of Warwick and Holland. 
His son and successor, Edward, married 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Thomas Myddleton 
of Chirk Castle in the county of Flint; a 
lady, whose name and origin we mention, 
because after the earl’s death she became the 
wife of Addison. Edward Henry her son, 
the next earl, is the youth whose statue in 
Kensington church has been noticed in a 
former article. He was succeeded by another 
Edward, his kinsman ; and the daughter and 
only child of this nobleman dying unmarried, 
the title became extinct. ‘This was in the 
year seventeen hundred and fifty-nine. The 
house fell into the possession of his cousin, 
William Edwardes, a Welsh gentleman, 
whose father had married the daughter of 
the first Earl of Warwick and Holland, and 
who, in the year> seventeen hundred and 
seventy-six, was created Baron Kensington ; 
but fourteen years previous he had sold the 
family mansion to the first Lord Holland of 
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the Fox family, by whom the title had been 
consequently allowed to be taken; and in 
the possession of this distinguished race it 
remains. 

Addison, notwithstanding the popularity 
of the Foxes, is still the greatest celebrity of 
Holland House. His death in it is its 
greatest event. Places im the vicinity are 
named after him; and the favourite record 
of its library is the tradition, before mentioned, 
of the bottle of wine at each end of it, by 
which he is said to have refreshed his mo- 
ralities, while concocting their sentences to 
and fro. 

It is added, unfortunately, that Addison 
drank the more because he was unhappily 
married. The question is still discussed, and 
will probably never be settled. The received 
opinior is, that Addison's marriage with the 
Countess of Warwick originated in his being 
tutor to her son ; that the Countess became 
ashamed of it, as a descension from her rank ; 
and that their lives were rendered unhappy 
im consequence. The prevalence of this opinion 
appears to have been owing to Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets, in which the case is 
stated with so evident a willingness to 
believe it, that people in general, who are 
ready enough to fall in with such an inclina- 
tion, have overlooked the manifest assump- 
tions on which it is founded, and the “saids”’ 
and “ perhapses”” with which it is qualified. 
Setting aside higher points of view on such 


questions, there is, in fact, no proof that | 
Addison was tutor to the young Earl, or that 
the Countess felt any regret for the marriage 
on the score of rank. Tutorship, had he been 
a tutor, need not have hindered him from 


making a pleasant husband. Tutors have 
married highly, before and since, and have 
become lords and archbishops ; and though 
the lady was a countess by marriage, her 
birth was but that of a baronet’s daughter. 
The truth of the matter we take to have 
been, that the match was unsuitable on 
very ordinary grounds. The lady was well 
and merry; the gentleman fit only to 
muse. Addison died at the end of three 
years. And hence (as Johnson would have 
been the first to say, had anybody provoked 
him to differ with the other opinion) hence 
all this mighty fuss, sir, abouta tutor, and a 
countess, and the punctilios of rank. 

Mighty versions are often given to things 
that have quite another signiticancy. It has 
been questioned of late under what real im- 
pulse another circumstance occurred, which 
as connected with Addison and Holland 
House. We allude to the famous words 
which he is said to have addressed in his 
last moments to the young Earl of Warwick : 
“See in what peace a Christian can die.” 
The story originated with Young, who said 
he had it from Tickell ; adding, that the Earl 
led an irregular life,and that Addison wished 
to reclaim him. But according to Malone, who 
was a scrupulous inquirer, there is no evi- 
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dence of the Earl’s having led any such life ; 
and Walpole, in one of his letters that were 
published 1 not long ago, startled—we should 
rather say shocked—the world, by telling 
them that Addison “died of brandy.” It is 
acknowledged by his best friends, that the 
gentle moralist, whose bodily temperament 
was as sorry a one as his mind was otherwise, 
had gradually been tempted to stimulate it 
with wine, until he became intemperate in the 
indulgence. It is impossible to say what 
other stimulants might not gradually have 
crept in; nor is it improbable ’that, during 
the patient’s last hours, the physician himself 
might have ordered them. Addison, there- 
fore, may have had some stimulus given him, 
whatever it was, not because he had con- 
tracted a habit which he could not leave off, 
and so “died of it,” but because, like many 
a sober man before him, he had not strength 
enough to speak without it. Again, he might 
or might not have known the nature of the 
draught, yet still have regarded his peace of 
mind as a thing apart.from the composure of 
his nerves, and justly founded on what had 
been a conviction of his life. He might have 
said to himself, “ Nothing can compose me 
longer, but my religious belief. Let me show 
in this last trial, how tranquillising it can 
be.” It is in vain that we fancy the light 
spirit of Walpole laughing at us for these 
considerations—saying €o us, “Oh, what need 
of words? He died drunk and maudlin, and 
there’s an end.” We cannot thus consent to 
think the worst, instead of best, of a man 
who has given the world so much instruction 
and entertainment, and whose‘ Christianity, 
at all events, was of a kind superior to vulgar 


| intolerances, and who was disposed to think 


the best of most things. 

Good words are good things; yet good 
deeds are better. Addison, we doubt not, 
had his rights of comfort from both; yet 
there is one thing which we could have 
preferred his doing in his last hours, to any- 
thing which he may have said. It is the 
amends which, for some mysterious reason 
or other, he said he would have made to Gay, 
“if he lived.” The story, as related by Pope, 
is, that “a fortnight before Addison’s death, 
Lord Warwick came to Gay, and pressed him 
in a very particular manner to go and see 
Mr. Addison, which he had not done for a 
great while. Gay went, and found Addison 
in a very weak way. Addison received him 
in the kindest manner, and told him that he 
had dgsired this visit to beg his pardon; that 
he had injured him greatly ; but that if he 
lived, he should find that he would make it 
up to him. Gay, on his going to Hanover, 
had great reasons to hope for some good pre- 
ferment ; but all those views-came to nothing. 
It is not impossible but that Mr. Addison 
might - prevent them, from his thinking 
Gay too well with some of the former 
ministry. He did not at all explain him- 
self in what he had injured him; and Gay 
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could not guess at anything else in which he 
could have injured him so considerably.” Now 
it surely would have been better, if instead 
of stopping at Gay’s pardon of him, which of 
course the good-natured poet heartily gave 
(we fancy we see him coming out of Holland 
House with the tears in his eyes), Addison 
had followed it up with making the amends 
while he could; or, better still, had he 
secured the amends beforehand, in order to 
warrant his asking the pardon. It may be 
suid, that he might have been unable. 
Perhaps so. But still he might have given 
proofs that he had done his best. 

Addison, it must be owned, did not shine 
during his occupation of Holland House. 
He married, and was not happy; he was 
made Secretary of State, and was not a good 
one; he was in Parliament, and could not 
speak in it; he quarrelled with, and even 
treated. contemptuously, his old friend and 
associate, Steele, who declined to return the 
injury. Yet there, in Holland House, he 
lived and wrote, nevertheless, with a literary 
glory about his name which never can desert 
the place ; and to Holland House, while he 
resided in it, must have come all the dis- 
tinguished men of the day; for, though a 
Whig, he was personally “well im,” as the 
— is, with the majority of all parties. 

e was in communication with Swift, who 
was a Tory, and with Pope, who was neither 
Tory nor Whig. It was now that the house 
and its owners began to appear in verse. 
Rowe addressed stanzas to Addison’s bride ; 
and Tickell after his death thus touchingly 
apostrophises the place: 


“ Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Rear’d by bold chiefssof Warwick’s noble race ; 
Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 
O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears?” 


It seems to have been in Holland Honse 
(for he died shortly afterwards) that Addison 
was visited by Milton’s daughter, when he 
requested her to bring him some evidences of 
her birth. The moment he beheld her, he 
exclaimed, “Madam, you need no other 
voucher ; your face is a sufficient testimonial 
whose daughter you are.” It must have been 
very pleasing to Addison to befriend Milton's 
daughter ; for he had been the first to popu- 
larize the great poet by his critiques on 
Paradise Lost in the Spectator. 

Besides Holland House, Addison possessed 
a mansion of his own at Bilton in Warwick- 
shire, which was afterwards occupied by his 
daughter, who lived to a great age. He de- 
served to possess a good house and grounds ; 
for he understood the elegancies of such 
things, and the tranquil pleasures of the 
country. The illustrious inhabitant of Ken- 
sington watched with interest the improve- 
ment of the royal grounds in that quarter ; 
and was the first to propose that “ Winter 
Garden” to horticulturists in general, which 
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we trust to see realized, with a world of 
other desirables, in the great structure at 
Sydenham. 


CHIPS. 


THE ALBATROSS AT HOME. 


THERE are perhaps few men who have had 
an opportunity of visiting among the alba- 
trosses in their private circles. 

One day, when I was at the Auckland 
Islands, a group situated im latitude fifty-one 
degrees south, and longitude one hundred 
and sixty-six east (suffer a sailor to talk like 
his log), I had an unexpected opportunity of 
securing to myself that great privilege. A 
large party of us landed at Port Ross, and, 
starting under the guidance of an aged chief 
named Matiora, arrived in due time at a 
secluded and densely-wooded valley ; a chine 
which opened to the’sandy shore of .a deep 
bay. We had this tovcross. Facing us was 
a lofty hill, clothed to the top with shrubs 
and trees of stunted growth. By the aid of 
roots and branches, we contrived to scramble 
up. At last, our heads emerged from the 
abyss of shrubs we had been traversing, we 
stood, breathless, upon a piece of table-land 
that jutted into the sea. No tree or shrab 
was to be seen, the only vegetation was a 
stunted sort of tussock grass. But we were 
at the bird village, and, to our great delight, 
found the inhabitants at home. 

We excited no very perceptible sensation. 
At sea; the albatross is ever restless, on the 
wing for days, and even weeks, attendant 
with untiring zeal on a ship’s course. Could 
birds so active in their business be so calm 
and lazy at home ? 

We had arrived during the season of in- 
cubation. Each nest was occupied ‘by the 
hen bird, and close by stood her mate—a 
loving guardian. Nothing could induce the 
housekeeper. to leave her nest. She would 
look at us imploringly if we came near, and 
express her objection to our visit with a 
harsh snapping of the beak. But she abided 
by her egg. The male at the same time madea 
slight show of resistance, and then, with an un- 
couth gait and aspasmodic action of the wing, 
waddled away to the cliff. The nests were 
quite simple in construction ; each of them 
was made by pressing down a clump of grass 
into the form of ashallow bowl, in depth and 
circumference not much larger than .a soup 
plate. I take for granted that the female 
lays only one egg, because each nest we visited 
contained but one; indeed the little nest, 
which the breast of the bird covers and over- 
laps, could not hold more. 

Well-trodden Albatross roads intersected 
each other in the village, and a bird’s high 
road led from the nests to the edge of the 
cliff, whence they cast themselves forth on 
the wing; for, like all very long-winged 
birds, the albatrosses are unable to rise - 
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properly from level ground. It seemed to 
us also that there was an attention paid to 
regularity in placing the nests in a line or 
street, so that one main path might com- 
municate with all of them. 


A DISH OF FISH. 


Hinpen from our view, and enjoying life 
in the bosom of the waters, little is known 
of the habits of fish. Still, however, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, means are always 
so admirably adapted to ends, that from the 
inspection of our finny specimen we can 
say—almost with positive certainty—what 
must have been its food, and its manner of 
procuring it. As amongst animals that live 
on the face of the earth, so among fish we 
find representatives of the carnivorous and 
of the herbivorous tribes; and, to enable 
each to live, the body and the teeth are always 
in conformity with the mode of life the indi- 
vidual is destined to pursue. 

Let the observant reader compare—which 
he may now do with ease, at the vivarium of 
the Zoological Gardens—the form of the pike 
with that of the sluggish tench, or the rapid- 
loving barbel. The pike, in shape not unlike 


the elongated iron steamers, which make 
such short voyages across the Atlantic, is 
constructed for sudden and rapid motion 
He basks, motion- 


at a moment’s notice. 
less as a block of wood, watching, with 
greedy eyes, a shoal of sportive minnows, 
Now they are near enough; one wag of the 
screw-like tail; the fresh-water shark is 
among them ; and, seizing his victim, carries 
him off to devour—in anglers’ parlance, to 
gorge, at his leisure. Many a hot July 
day have we been out on a jack-wiring 
expedition : armed with a noose of the finest 
brass wire fastened to the end of a long 
willow wand. The avenger of the minnows 
creeps quietly along the banks of the weedy 
ditch or stagnant pond ; there, shaded by the 
leaves of the great water lily—like the Great 
Mogul under his umbrella—the murderer 
basks in fancied security. Gradually and 
quietly the wire cuts the water; a steady 
hand and delicate touch passes it up to his 
fins; rather pleased, than otherwise, by the 
tickling, he will, if well managed, of his own 
accord place these fins into the fatal noose. 
A sharp, quick pull upward, and there he is, 
dancing a hornpipe on the bank. 

The growth of the pike, if well supplied 
with food, seems almost unlimited. A large 
pike was caught in a pond in Wiltshire, and 
the fisherman determined to fatten him up for 
the market ; he therefore bored a hole in one 
of his pectoral fins, and passing a rope 
through, tethered him to a post in his native 

ol. He supplied the captive with plenty 
of dead fish and garbage of all sorts, all of 
which he greedily devoured. In the course 
of a few months, the prisoner attained an 
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enormous weight. He became one of the 
lions of the place, and was not even de- 
teriorated by being perpetually hauled up to 
be inspected by visitors. 

It is a question whether fish ever die of old 
age. There is, however, preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, an enormous 
eel, which was found floating dead on the 
surface of a secluded pond at Shottover Hill 
near that city. There were no marks of 
violence upon his body, and from his general | 
personal appearance the verdict of a jury of 
naturalists held upon this patriarch was 
“ Death from natural causes.” 

As an exact opposite in habits and form to 
the pike, let the visitor to the Gardens ex- 
amine the tench confined in a tank close by 
his carnivorous neighbour. This fish is 
herbivorous, as the contents of his stomach 
have informed us ; but he also is fond of the 
various soft-bodied animals, such as the spawn 
of fresh-water shells, which he finds in his 
weedy home. To secure these, he does not 
require long sharp teeth like the pike ; those 
that he has, therefore, are very small and 
placed in his throat; to enable him to tear off 
his favourite morsels, he has a hard and fleshy 
palate admirably adapted to the habits of its 
owner. That he may push his way through 
the groves of weeds in which he delights to 
dwell, the form of his body is fashioned not 
unlike that of the punt used by the duck- 
hunter ; and that he may not be entangled 
in his movements, his scales are small and 
thin, and covered by asort of slime which 
renders them exceedingly slippery. 

The tench in olden times was supposed to 
possess medicinal virtues. An old writer 
informs us that “in the head of the tench 
there are two small stones that have an 
absorbent, detergent, and diuretic quality ; 
these when powdered are used to absorb 
acids in the stomach, and to stop looseness.” 
Ancient doctors were in the habit of apply- 
ing tenches to the feet in fevers, to cause “a 
revulsion from the brain.” ‘They had a doc- 
trine also, that if a living tench were applied 
to the region of the liver, and suffered to re- 
main there until it died, the jaundice would 
speedily be cured and the skin of the fish 
become yellow on the side next to the patient. 
Glorious old times, those, to have been an 
invalid in ! 

All the carp tribe, to which the tench and 
the gold-fish belong, are very tenacious of life 
out of the water. Last summer I was invited 
to inspect the result of a haul of gold-fish 
from a small garden pond. near London. 
So mighty was the draught, that it three 
quarters filled a watering-cart, such as is 
used in London for watering the streets. 
All colours of the rainbow were reflected 
from their resplendent bodies. On. sorting 
them, my surprise was great to find that 
the majority were alive, although at that 


time they had been out of the water, re- 
cumbent in the cart, twelve long hours, By 
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Charles Dickens. HISTORY 
the kind permission of the owner, I selected 
half-a-dozen of the finest, intending to have a 
fry, never having tasted such a regal dish. 
These victims were placed in a basket, and 
left all night in a cellar. The next day, their 
panting gills proclaimed that life was not yet 
extinct. I placed them in a tub of water; 
and, in a few minutes, all but one recovered 
their spirits and swam about, as though 
nothing had happened; thus escaping the 
frying-pan to spend the remainder of their 
days in a glass bowl. 

‘There are some fish who feed upon living 
prey, and yet have not the power to pursue 
them. As the spider weaves her web to entrap 
her winged prey more active than herself, so 
does the Devil or Angler fish resort to 
stratagem to satisfy his voracious appetite. 
The next time the reader sees one exposed at 
Grove’s shop in Bond Street, London, which is 
not unfrequently the case, we advise him to 
stop and examine it. Upon the head are two 
long slender appendages: the first of them— 
broad and flattened towards the end, and 
having, at this dilated part, a shining silvery 
appearance—is articulated to the head by a 
peculiar joint, resembling that between two 
links of a chain. There are numerous muscles 
attached, by which the fish is enabled to 
move it in all directions. The second fishing- 
rod—as it may be properly called—can be 
moved, only in backward and forward direc- 
tion. Digging a hole in the soft mud, this 
wary fisherman conceals his body, and then, 
by moving his baits about, attracts the wan- 
dering and unsuspicious small-fry. When they 
are collected in sufficient numbers, this sea- 
monster suddenly jumps from his hiding-place, 
and entraps them in his capacious jaws, 
which are admirably formed for his purpose. 

The Torpedo, the Cramp or Numb fish, as 
it is justly called, is another instance of a fish 
proéuring its food without pursuit. It has 
been provided, by kind foresight, with a sort 
of galvanic battery, by which it is enabled to 
arrest, and obtain for food, the more active 
inhabitants of the deep. There have been 
lately added to the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, in London, some splendid wax- 
models of this wonderful apparatus. If the 
reader inspect them, he will never become 
a laughing-stock to the fishermen who catch 
these fish. They place a living specimen on 
the sea-shore, and invite the stranger to try 
the curious experiment of pouring a stream 
of water upon it. He does so ; the fish gives 
a powerful shock which is received in the 
arm of the experimenter, who then fully 
understands, from his sensations, why it is 
called the “ Numb Fish.” 

Many modes are used by man to capture 
fish. An old receipt is, to put so much 
lead into a glass vessel as will make it sink ; 
upon the lead strew some herbs; and on the 
herbs place some live glow-worms. Draw 
this vessel from one side of a stream to the 
other. The fish, attracted by the light, will 
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| follow it, and be easily secured by a landing- 
net. There is a mode of attracting perch, 
used by anglers in some parts of England, 
which is but little known. It is, to place into 
a narrow-necked decanter or water - bottle, 
some live minnows, and sink it to the proper 
depth. The minnows cannot get out, and the 
perch, not understanding the nature of glass, 
flock around the bottle, endeavouring to get 
at its contents. The angler then baits his 
hook with a live minnow, and fishes in the 
neighbourhood of the decoy. This ingenuity 
is generally rewarded with good sport. 

Another decoy used by fresh water fisher- 
men, when fishing for what are commonly 
called white fish, is to cut off the crusty 
bottom of a common loaf, and pass a string 
through the centre. When sunk in the 
water, the fish will feed on this in safety, 
and being thus put off their guard, wilh 
readily swallow, the pellet of dough enclosing 
the hook. There is another more curious 
and more modern way of fishing, at present 
practised by not afew persons. What does 
the reader think of an iron hammer as a bait ? 
To lay the foundation of some new works in 
the island of Alderney, divers are employed ; 
these men, enclosed in their India-rubber 
armour, see strange sights at the bottom of the 
ocean. The fish, and no wonder either, at first 
are alarmed at the unwonted apparition, with 
its huge glass goggle eyes ; but, soon recovering 
confidence, approach to satisfy themselves of 
the real nature of the intruder. The monster 
raises his hammer which he has brought 
with him to quarry the rocks; the curious 
fish come up and inspect it ; while doing so, 
they receive a sudden knock on the head which 
stuns them; and, when they recover their 
senses, they find a bit of string through their 
gills, and themselves prisoners tied fast to 
the India-rubber monster. 

On one occasion, a diver had a fight 
under water with one of the rightful inha- 
bitants of the rocks, which he was so unce- 
remoniously breaking up. A huge Conger eel 
suddenly started from his favourite hole and 
furiously attacked the destroyer of his home. 
A short but severe combat, between the eel 
and the man, ensued; but a well-directed 
blow of the hammer soon settled the question 
against the eel. 


HISTORY IN WAX. 


“Tr is natural,” says Emerson, “to believe 
in great men.” My own belief is sincere ; 
there have been great men, and, possibly, 
there are some still. I do not go quite so far 
as the American philosopher when he ob- 
serves: “If the companions of our childhood 
should turn out to be heroes, and their con- 
dition regal, it would not surprise us ;” for it 
certainly would surprise me very much if 
Snobbins, who was my fag at school, should 
ever earn a statue by his heroic deeds ; or 
if Grubber, who was always being rapped on 
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the knuckles: for having dirty hands, should 

wear the imperial purple. Still, I believe in 
men, as I believe in good men: as I also 

believe in those who are both little and bad. 

I was sauntering along a great thorough- 
fare. A newly-erected portico caught my 
eye. Glancing at an inscription which was 
over it, I perceived: that I was in the 
vicinity of a sort of Pantheon for great men, 
where, not only the dead, but the living, are 
“honoured by the nations,” and. very much 
visited by country.cousins. I had passed this 
building a thousand times, without once 
being struck by the fact, that the greatness 
of which I had all my life been dreaming, 
was there in visible presence: not merely 
sculptured in marble, or pourtrayed on 
canvas, but actually wearing the habit in 
which it lived ; a thing to be walked close 
up to and examined ; to be looked at behind 
and’ before; to be handled—no, that was a 
mistake of mine, as I afterwards discovered ; 
to be face to face with, and yet, not altogether 
to be borne down. But now, when I saw 
the matier in this new light, I hesitated no 
longer to make acquaintance with the! 
“famous in story,” at the small cost of one 
shilling for admission, and sixpence for the 
catalogue. 

The catalogue! Was it necessary to have | 
a catalogue: to enable me to distinguish be- 
tween Oliver Cromwell and Mr. George | 
Hudson ; between John Knox and the Bishop | 
of Exeter, between Loushkin, the Russian | 
giant, and the American “General” Tom! 
Thumb ; between greatness: itself and that | 
which Fielding happily calls “great great-| 
ness”? No; it was not for such a purpose’ 
that I bought my catalogue. I was desirous | 
of studying History in Wax by the aid of its 
latest commentator ; and had a more volu-| 
minous historian been ‘before me—one, for | 
instance; who can write you a dozen large | 
octavos and put nothing into them but words 
—I question if I should have been as much | 
entertained or instructed. 

“Strip the word ‘ Majesty’ of its ex- 
ternals”»—everybody knows the rest. The | 
proprietors of the Unrivalled Exhibition 
as our Pantheon is rightly termed, adopt a 
different method. Not always; but then the 
departure from their custom is on principle— 
to heighten the glory of the rest. 

Thus, the first figure that greets you on 
entering the Great Room, is that of one of 
the most celebrated of the French African 
Generals, in plain clothes, with the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour as his sole decoration 
Physiognomy is not always an wnerring guide ; 
though I rely upon it in nine cases out of ten, 
but I confess, if it had not been for the cata- 
logue, I should have taken Number Seventy- 
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| special joy of their royal parents. 





one which represents General Cavaignac, 
for a waiter at the Muette de Portici, on the 
Prado at Marseilles; or, at the best, for a 
half-caste deputy from Martinique. Had he 
really been an African general,. instead of 
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having gloriously earned the title, his com- 
plexion could scarcely have been darker. For 
his costume, my opinion has already been: im- 
plied, though the catalogue says it is: that 
which was usually worn by him when Pre- 
sident of the French Republic. The truth 
is, that although “a plain man in black” may 
pass muster very well in real life, a man of 
wax is all the better fora little gilding. The 
rouged cheek, the glittering eye, and the well- 
arranged hair, which are the universal cha- 
racteristics of the waxen race, do not harmo- 
nise well with simple black and white ; they 
require to be sustained by rich colours, bright 
ornaments,and flowing draperies. There must, 
of course, be exceptions. William Cobbett, 
now, who sits so naturally gazing on the group 
where Henry the Eighth stands in armour, 
surrounded by all his wives (with their heads 
on) and children, would look strange if he 
were attired in the warlike habiliments of 
the “beau Sabreur,” Murat; while Richard 
Cobden, Lord Brougham, or Daniel:O’Connell, 
would scarcely appear to advantage in suits 
of knightly armour. To return to General 
Cavaignac; and my own deficiency in physio- 
gnomical acumen. I ought to have discerned 
republicanism in every one of those well- 
tanned lineaments, for I find it stated in the 
catalogue that his father was a deputy of 
the National’ Assembly, and considered a 
stanch republican, while his mother was 
a woman of considerable talent, and to her 
is attributed the strong republican bias of 
the general’s mind. 

But, if plain republicanism be: not easily 
recognised, the same cannot be said with 
respect to the royalty that meets one in the 
Pantheon at every turn. Close to General 
Cavaignac stands the splendid cot containin 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Roya 
—in wax, of course—whose respective births 
are thus adverted to: The Princess Réyal 
was born November the twenty-first, eighteen 
hundred and forty, at Buckingham Palace, to 
the great gratification of the nation ; and 
her royal brother was born November the 
ninth, eighteen hundred and forty-one, to the 
They are 
regarded by all loyal Britons with peculiar 
satisfaction, as continuing the royal line of 
Brunswick, which, under Divine Providence, 
may be their polarstar for generations to come. 

Queen Victoria is thrice represented in 
the Pantheon. Number Thirty-seven is a 
“little go” group of three figures, in which 
her Majesty and Prince Albert are sup- 
posed to be offering to the late illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, the honours he so well 
merited. If this supposition have any found- 
ation in fact, then Prince Albert, attired in a 
field-marshal’s uniform, with white shorts, 
silks, and pumps, must have stood in a very 
unstable attitude when, balancing himself om 
one toe, he advanced, in the manner of Coulon, 
to place a wreath of laurel on the brow of the 
great warrior. ; 
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The Duke, however, stands firmly enough, 
and so does the Queen, and their likenesses 
are very good, always allowing for the pos- 
sibility that her Majesty had a severe attack 
of yellow jaundice when she witnessed 
the ovation. By no means jealous of the well- 
merited honours of his brother—the achieve- 
ment of the aforesaid wreath—the Marquis 
of Wellesley, in the clothes and orders worn 
by him at the Court of George the Fourth, 
placidly surveys the illustrious group. It is 
something to know that the Marquis served 
the high office of Governor General of India, 
| and by his great mind added millions of sub- 
| jects to the British empire. James the First 
| of England, as I expected, turns out to bea 
very pitiful specimen of royalty. The best 
thing about him is the costume of the period ; 
the worst, his countenance, from an original 
picture. The historian dismisses him with 
the remark that he reigned with but little 
reputation. Another kingstands near, whom 
the ehroniclers have mauled a. good deal: 
this is Richard the Third, familiarly called 
Crookhack. He wears what is justly de- 
scribed as a magnificent suit of armour, and 
wears it well, as one used to knightly harness ; 
so well indeed, that I feel half inclined to 
question the historian’s statement when he 
says that Richard was killed by Richmond. 
I. know this is always the case at Drury 
Lane ‘Theatre, where it generally takes a good 
deal of time to kill him, and where I have 
particularly observed of late that he died 
extremely hard, and in a state of perspiration 
terrible to behold; but I was not aware 
that the historical Richmond went at his 
rival with the regular one, two, three, over, 
under, &c., at Bosworth Field. 

It is not.alone the private life of Shakspeare 
of which we are ignorant; there is much 
uncertainty respecting his true lineaments. 
The Chandos picture, that painted by Martin 
Droerhout, the mahogany-and-walnut-juice 
effigy lately published, the Stratford bust, and 
fifty other portraits, differ from each other as 
much as those of Claudius and the elder 
Hamlet ; and there appears tq me no reason 
why the Pantheon likeness should not be as 
authentic as any other. If it be so, Shakspeare 
stood at the very head and front of the 
| beard movement, with a garnish round his 
_ jaws of well-carded, black wool, which the 
most hirsute Turk might envy. There is 
not much speculation. in his eyes, but on the 
other hand, his cheeks are as red as the red 
red rose, and he looks very like a squire (of 
the period) of high degree when dressed in 
his Sunday clothes. There have been many 
tributes to the poet’s genius, but none have 
been more gracefully turned than the com- 
pliment paid by our historian, who remarks 
that his works will live as long as. taste 
irradiates the country which had the honour 
of giving him birth. 

The high position in which Father Mathew 
now stands, must not be taken, literally, to 
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signify the pedestal Number Eighty-five, on 
which he is raised in the Pantheon. To be 
elevated, is not at all suggestive of the Apostle 
of Temperance, neither does it. seem appro- 
priate to say that he appears in excellent 
spirits ; but elevation and good-humour are 
both expressed in his effigy. Besides an aecu- 
rate knowledge of the person of Mr. Pitt, in 
the costume of a Master of Arts, this précis of 
his political career is recorded in our catalogue: 
After the usual course of study he embraced 
the profession of the law, and appeared once 
or twice on the Western Circuit as junior 
counsel in somecauses. In eighteen hundred 
and four he again emerged from private life, 
and filled the office of prime minister till his 
death. What encouragement, here, for Mr. 
Briefless or Mr. Dunup! 

A few other celebrated characters are hit off 
with the same terse felicity of expression. Of 
Voltaire we learn that he was a voluminous 
author, and may be considered as one of 
the chief of those writers whose works pre~ 
pared the public mind for the Revolution, 
Pope Pius the Ninth received an education 
suitable to his high rank, and entered the 
Garde Nobile, but soon after left it for the 
Church, of which he became one of its 
brightest ornaments. He was raised to his 
present dignity to the great joy of the 
Romans ; but, alas for the instability of even 
a pope’s popularity, the fury of the revolu- 
tionary mania compelled him, two years 
afterwards, to quit his capital! We infer 
from this passage, and one or two others, 
that our historian is an enemy to revolutions : 
indeed, it is only natural that wax should 
avoid collisions. 

The Merry Monarch, who figures in a suit 
of chevalier armour, possessed an agreeable 
person, an elegant address, engaging manners, 
and a cheerful disposition ; but it was found 
that his: natural advantages had not fitted 
him for a throne, as his indolence and love. of 
pleasure made him averse to business. His 
favours were frequently bestowed on the un- 
deserving. Rather frequently, we opine! His 
brother James is dismissed in briefer fashion : 
public opinion is divided respecting his cha- 
racter. Our historian is fond of indulging 
in the comprehensive style. Thus, he says 
of Mr. Joseph Hume: To great natural 
ability he unites perseverance in an un- 
common degree, which has placed him, for 
several successive Parliaments, in a dis- 
tinguished station. And ef John Philip 
Kemble : Whether we view him as an actor 
or an author, we shall find that he possessed 
wonderful talent. Of Dr. Wiseman our 
historian says: He has held the highest 
honours in the Catholic Chureh, and has lately 
had the dignity of Cardinal conferred on 
him. But then, at an early age he showed 
those astonishing talents for which he is 
distinguished. 

The reign of Charles the First is very 
neatly written: Relying on his) resourees, 
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he made war against the French, and soon 
found it necessary to raise money, which he 
did in so arbitrary a manner, particularly 
that called ship money, in which the city 
- of London was rated at twenty ships, that 
he became very unpopular ; when a power, 
in the person of Cromwell and the Puritans, 
destroyed him, and led him to the scaffold, 
at Whitehall. The person of Cromwell him- 
self appears in a suit of armour of the period, 
and he is characterised as having been led 
on by ambition and rapine, and then eventu- 
ally rose to the supreme power. What the 
ex-railway king owed his advance to, we are 
informed in the following pithy sentence : 
At an early age he was apprenticed to a 
draper at York, and soon displayed that 
vigour of character which . . . placed him in 
Parliament. That vigour of character ! Prince 
Talleyrand, in a court dress, is the cause of a 
highly poetical image: On his réturn (from 
America) he rose highly in the estimation of 
Bonaparte, and rose to honours. On the fall 
of Napoleon, Talleyrand, who had hitherto 
been his right hand, deserted the fallen 
fortune, and (in a court dress) bowed to the 
rising sun. 

So much for the greatness of some of the 
most prominent among the isolated figures in 
the Pantheon; but, if you want really to 
know what greatness is, you must turn to 
the principal groups. 

Where can it be more tremendously devel- 
oped than in the Robe Room, or what can 
show it off to greater advantage than that 
“clod and module of confounded royalty,” 
King George the Fourth ? He was, in sooth, 
the very prince of cut velvet and monarch of 
white satin. Here is the essence of his bio- 
graphy : The robe, complete in every respect, 
measuring seven yards long, was worn by 
his Majesty in the procession to Westminster 
Abbey, and borne by nine eldest sons of peers. 
The robe on the extreme right of the inspector 
was used at the opening of Parliament ; that 
on the left, similarly placed, is the purple or 
imperial robe, used on his Majesty’s return 
from the Abbey. The three robes contain 
five hundred and sixty-seven feet of velvet 
and embroidery, and, with the ermine lining, 
cost eighteen thousand pounds. 

It is in a tone of deep regret that our 
historian, speaking of these robes, observes : 
Their like will never be seen again. I, for 
one, do most fervently hope and believe not. 

Synchronism is, I find, not necessary for 
the ordering of an historical group. There 
is the coronation of her present Majesty, for 
example, at which, with the most complacent 
air in the world, William the Fourth looks 
on in the magnificent coat worn by him as 
Lord High Admiral, embroidered by Messrs. 
Blank ; the only one ever made. Queen 
Victoria’s father and all her royal uncles are 
also present ; and even George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte are resuscitated to grace the 
ceremony. Our historian takes advantage of 
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the presence of the two latter, to tell us that 
they had a numerous family of sons and 
daughters who, for beauty and accomplish- 
ments, were never surpassed by any family in 
Europe, and certainly by none in the position 
which they held in the hearts of their country. 
The following tribute to the memory of the 
Princess Charlotte, also one of the group, 
struck me as poetical : As the tender rosebud, 
when about to disclose its rich perfume and 
loveliness, is sometimes blighted with the 
fairest blossoms, so fell Britain’s hope. This 
group, which includes, amongst other figures, 
the Bishop of Exeter and the late Duke of 
Newcastle, is intended, says our historian, to 
convey an idea of characters dear to every 
Englishman and lover of his country ; and, at 
the same time, presents the most complete 
view of the four national orders, the Garter, 
Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick—costumes with 
which every one must desire to be acquainted 
The force of this reasoning is not, to me, so 
very apparent; but, certainly, if one does 
want to know anything about these emblems 
of greatness, the materials for doing so are 
here in abundance. 

There is no such functionary as the Prose 
Laureate ; but if there were, I think I know 
who might put in a elaim for the office. 
Hear him: Her Majesty, to a prepossessing 
exterior, unites those qualities calculated to 
endear her to her country, and to place her 
in that exalted situation, in the hearts of a 
free people, which must render her the envy 
as well as the admiration of the world. 

In his description of the Golden Chamber, 
where are to be seen the largest and most 
interesting collection of relics of the Emperor 
Napoleon, which. has ever been exhibited, 
our historian strictly confines himself to 
catalogue details ; and in his account of the 
Shrine or Memorial of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he simply says that it is a sight which 
cannot be seen without vibrating in every 
British heart. In the Chamber of Horrors 
the energy of his diction finds appropriate 
subjects to dwell upon; but I will merely 
observe that I did not find in this room the 
effigy of the late eminent Mr. Tawell, hanged 
for murder under particularly atrocious cir- 
cumstances. But I saw a plain lilac bonnet 
and a collarless coat of a drab complexion, 
studying history in wax ; and it occurred to 
me that perhaps this special omission was an 
act of polite deference towards respectability. 
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